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EGULAR READERS 0f OUR FOURFOOTED 
R FRIENDS will note the similarity of this 
issue with those of November 1937 and 1938. 

For the reason set forth in the opening paragraph on the 
opposite page, and because of the need for a wider 
distribution of the information contained in the follow- 


ing pages, the duplication was felt necessary. 

It is hoped that Lawyers, Trust Officers, and 
others frequently called upon for advice in financial 
matters, will be particularly interested. 

There has always been confusion in the public 
mind concerning the relationship between the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, the Angell Memorial Hospital, and the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 

It should be stated that the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and_ the 
Angell Memorial Hospital are allied institutions under 
their own distinctive government, while the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston is an entirely separate or- 
ganization. It 1s the desire of all these societies that 
this be made clear. 
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ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE of BOSTON 


FOUNDED FEBRUARY 7, 1899 INCORPORATED MARCH 13, 1899 


The Need For It—Its Purpose and Accomplishments—What It Means 
to the Community—lIts Place in the Future 


Forty-six years of vital, continuous community service should provide the complete answer to the question, 
“What are the functions of the Animal Rescue League of Boston?” but so many daily incidents prove other- 
wise that a complete review of activities seems imperative. 

In all probability reply to this question would be that the League takes care of homeless and unwanted dogs 
and cats and that it operates a clinic for the benefit of small animals—an accurate appraisal except in its 
limitations. The problem of acquainting the public with the scope of League activities is as perplexing today 
as it was nearly a half a century ago. Our Fourrootep FRiENpDs, a quarterly publication with a circula- 
tion of ten thousand copies, is designed to reflect the League work in all its phases. Newspaper stories dur- 
ing the years have dealt with incidents involving horses, cattle and wild life as well as household pets; radio 
announcements and lectures before church, school and club groups have reviewed operations affecting all types 
of live stock; but still the answer with deadly finality persists: “‘ The League takes care of homeless and un- 
wanted dogs and cats.” 

Even that dwarfed conception of its sphere of service and influence would justify generous financial as- 
sistance, but the broad field of activity which reaches out into the realm of public health and safety and general 
economic betterment must be made clear in the interest of necessary additional public support. It is hoped 
that the effort will result in increased membership; that it will stimulate more gifts and bequests from many 
who may be actuated from a purely ethical motive; and that a clearer conception of the field will appeal to 
individuals planning immediate or testamentary gifts to promote human welfare in a moral, civic, 
educational sense who have not hitherto considered animal welfare activities in that category. 

The particular attention of the latter group is directed to the paragraphs on Humane Education, page 8, 
and Amrita Island and Live Stock Loss Prevention work, page 9. 


STRAY AND UNWANTED SMALL ANIMALS 


Although the prime purpose of this booklet is to direct attention to the least known functions of the 
League, in the interest of a complete record small-animal activities must be given a prominent place. 

There is no order of importance in League work. The whole program consists of a series of spe- 
cialties—each indispensable in its own sphere; all a part of one great effort. 

The department responsible for the collection and care of small animals requires so great a volume of 
time and effort, men, cars and equipment that first place shall be given it in this chronicle. To carry 
on this work efficiently, six well-equipped ambulances operate from headquarters, one from the Lynn 
Branch, and one from each Branch maintained on Cape Cod, Eastham and West Harwich. 

An approximate area of twenty-five miles north, south, and west of Boston is covered daily in a sys- 
tematic collection of small animals. Service is extended promptly upon call from districts outside that 
general limit. 

During the past ten years the small-animal division has averaged 80,000 dogs, cats and miscellaneous 
creatures as compared with a total of over 100,000 cared for by all departments each year. 

Few telephones in the City of Boston are as busy as those at the League. Forty-eight thousand in- 
coming calls annually is the average—one every three minutes—the majority of these calls being re- 
quests for collection service. Stray dogs, unless physically unfit, are held for at least six days under 
constant veterinary supervision. This facilitates the restoration of lost pets and makes it possible to 
determine the fitness of the unclaimed for placement in new homes. 


The law requires that all animals which have bitten persons and those which have 
been exposed to rabies be confined for a period of fourteen days either at home 
under approved conditions or in a veterinary hospital. One League agent devotes his full 
time to the supervision of those which are privately quarantined. In all cases where home 
conditions are unsuitable animals are quarantined at the League. 


QUARANTINE 


* * * 


Lost and Found columns in the daily papers are examined closely in an effort to 
locate owners of stray animals, and a League advertisement runs consecutively 
in the Boston papers which reads: 


PLACEMENT IN 
NEW HOMES 


LOST YOUR DOG OR CAT? 
DON’T GIVE UP. YOUR DOG WON'T 


Call Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., Boston, 10 Am—5 P.M. Hancock 9170 


At the expiration of the six-day detention period new homes are sought for the dogs and 
cats which are in good physical condition. A contribution is expected from each person 
adopting an animal to help defray the heavy expense of collection and care; nevertheless, 
when circumstances warrant it this is waived. Every prospective owner is carefully inter- 
viewed to insure a suitable home, and a follow-up system is strictly adhered to after placement 
in the interest of both owner and animal. 


* * * 


Each year many pets, especially cats, are left behind by summer residents. 
The principal seaside resorts and other places are visited weekly following 
the vacation period for the purpose of collecting all such animals. Durable 
cloth signs are tacked to posts and fences and displayed in public places calling attention to the 
fact that abandonment is unlawful and inhumane and directing attention to local humane 
societies which will co-operate in solving any animal problem. 


BEACH COLLECTION 
SERVICE 


* * * 


Under normal conditions electrocution is considered the most humane method 
of taking small-animal life. Carbon monoxide gas, chloroform, nembutal and 
other agencies are used in emergencies and under certain circumstances and conditions. 
Horses, and other large animals, are shot unless they can be readily taken to the Dedham 
Branch where an electrocution stall is maintained. The League will always operate on the 
principle that an animal whose life must be taken is entitled to the utmost consideration. 

It is a firmly established policy of the League never to harass the feelings of readers of OuR 
Fourroorep Frrenps by dwelling at length upon the condition of many victims of accident 
and culpability ranging all the way from thoughtlessness and indifference to deliberate acts of 
cruelty, but it should be stressed that immediate and permanent relief from suffering is im- 
perative in the case of thousands of the animals collected. This is emphasized as an answer to 
the charge occasionally made that humane organizations are callous in regard to the taking of 
animal life. The mere fact that a large percentage are in such physical condition, or unfit for 
placement in new homes because of temperament or undesirable habits, making it necessary 
that they be put away immediately or upon expiration of the six-day detention period, should 
emphasize the need for League activities. 


ELECTROCUTION 
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Any type of hysteria, fit or convulsion leads to the ery: “MAD DOG!” Rabies 
is a rare disease, but it can spread like wildfire once it appears. Scientists and 
laymen are agreed that enforced licensing and control of the stray dog is the most effective 
means of suppression. 

Dog-catching and impoundage by the League is justified, because of the abuses which al- 
most invariably creep into municipally conducted dog pounds. The work is honestly per- 
formed under contract with the City of Boston, and thoughtful consideration is given to the 
rights and feelings of owners, particularly children and those who are financially unable to 
license a dog. 


DOG-CATCHING 


CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 


Although not strictly a part of the society’s charitable work, this record would be incomplete without 
mention of its Cemetery for Small Animals. It is not always possible to bury the body of a loved pet 
under a favorite tree or in a corner of the garden, and beautiful Pine Ridge is the solution in these cases. 
A crematory is maintained for those who prefer that service. 


SMALL-ANIMAL CLINIC 


The free clinic, maintained primarily for the treatment of animals owned by persons unable to pay a 
veterinary fee, ranks with the best in the country. Three capable veterinarians are in attendance. 
The most modern surgical and laboratory equipment (X-Ray, Fluoroscope, complete anaesthesia ap- 
paratus, electric operating scalpels and lancets, Stader splints, electric bacteriological incubator, steam 
pressure sterilizer, clinical and precision rotary microtomes, electric paraflin oven, etc.) makes it pos- 
sible to give veterinary service of high degree. Operating in the spirit of co-operation, rather than 
competition, all facilities as well as consultation are available for private practicing veterinarians. In 
normal times the clinic averages over 15,000 patients annually—over 50 each day. 


LARGE-ANIMAL AND INSPECTION DIVISION 


To evaluate properly the extent of the work of the Inspection Department, it must 
be kept in mind that approximately 300,000 animals are surveyed annually in locat- 
ing those which need special attention. Agents are stationed at the stockyards 
long before sunrise on each market day for the purpose of examining every incoming car and 
truck load of live stock. Sick and badly crippled animals are put out of their misery promptly 
and others are treated according to the nature and extent of the ailment. 


LIVE STOCK 
INSPECTION 


* * x 


Agents patrol the city streets seeking lame and unfit horses in harness. 
They also travel the highways leading into Boston inspecting trucks trans- 
porting poultry and live stock, in an effort to correct such abuses as over- 
crowding; lack of partitions; failure to separate species or protect from extreme weather 
conditions; poor bedding; weak, sick or injured animals; improper loading chutes, and careless 
driving; all of which result in bruises and other injuries. Special attention is given to imma- 
ture calves which are taken from their mothers and shipped before they have gained sufficient 
stamina to enable them to endure the attendant hardships. 


STREET AND 
HIGHWAY PATROL 


* * * 


Abattoirs are visited regularly to guard against rough treatment prior to and 
during the slaughtering process. Large packing houses require comparatively 
little attention, but the smaller establishments located in out-of-the-way places 
and operating with a minimum of federal and state inspection need constant supervision. 


INSPECTION OF 
ABATTOIRS 
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’ Qualified agents patrol the principal market districts, especially on Saturdays and days 
MARKET : : : : ‘ : ; 
PATROL Preceding a holiday. Much of the trading is done directly from horse-drawn vehicles. 

Fire regulations demand that horses used in hauling produce to market remain hitched 
to the wagons to facilitate the clearing of streets in case of fire or other emergency. The chief 
duty of these agents is to see that these animals are fed, properly watered and protected from 
extreme weather conditions. The poultry markets are constantly visited to prevent rough 
handling on the part of delivery men, merchants and customers. A supply of fresh water, 
reasonable feeding and protection from the weather are insisted upon. Locking of wings to 
facilitate weighing and pulling chickens, ducks and geese from crates by a leg or a wing, con- 
stitute the principal abuses found. 


* * * 


Circuses and Rodeos are under constant surveillance from the time the trains ar- 

nce ND jive until after the last car is loaded prior to departure. Rodeos cannot be ap- 

praised properly from the spectator’s seat. The rough performance in the arena 

simply suggests the extreme cruelties which would be practiced in the chutes and pens were no 

supervision exercised by humane agents. Spurs, whips, prods (including electric prods) and 

other devices would be used without hindrance in Boston, as well as other places in Massa- 

chusetts, were it not for the presence of officers in the employ of the League and other local 
organizations. 


* * * 


Animal acts in the theater are supervised closely, despite the fact that theatrical 
TRAINED ‘ : 
ANIMAL Acts People themselves keep them under fair control by reporting promptly any rough 
handling or other mistreatment on the part of handlers. 

The “Jack London Club” did much to lessen the popularity of such performances. Mem- 
bers were pledged to leave a theater and to register disapproval at its box office before an 
animal act was shown. A revival and further development of that idea might prove more 
effective than legislative action in discouraging them. 


* * * 


Animal welfare agencies are criticized frequently because of their opposition 
HORSE AND DOG A ss ; F 
RACING to horse and dog racing, but this is due to a lack of public understanding of the 
abuses involved. All thoroughbreds have a common birthday; namely, Janu- 
ary Ist. Thus, a horse foaled any time after January 1st, even on December 31st, is consid- 
ered a three-year-old on January Ist two years later. The required speed and stamina is 
found in the three-year-old, which means that the colt is under training at a very tender age 
and is called upon to expend the final ounce of physical effort time after time while still a 
youngster. His racing life is relatively short, but so strenuous that when sold into service of 
another sort he has paid the penalty of sprained tendons, joint, foot and leg ailments which 
condemn him to a life of misery until such time as he can be pronounced unfit for service under 
the legal interpretation of the term. 

Dog racing in this country was introduced in the mid-west and was, at least to a large de- 
gree, controlled by men of the gangster type. Foot pads were made sensitive by rubbing with 
emery paper, nails were cut short, toes were tied with hairs from horses’ tails, and other prac- 
tices were followed for the purpose of slowing up certain dogs in the interest of ‘“‘sure-thing- 
betting.” The trend has always been considered to lean in that direction. 

League agents cover both horse and dog races equipped to deal with any situation which 
may arise. 
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Here again the picture is not all it seems to the average spectator. In the name of 
HORSE AND 5 : ; 5 
DOG sHOws SP0rt,’ many horses are forced, by fear of physical abuse, to make the high jumps. 
While there are natural jumpers which enjoy it and willingly take the risks, a pole 
ten feet long, plentifully studded with nails, which was confiscated at a principal horse show, is 
mute evidence of the treatment given in training to those which are reluctant to risk a broken 
leg or neck. 

When fashion calls for cutting the heavy muscles in the tail of a show horse and strapping 
the injured appendage to a curved bustle, in order to acquire the arched effect deemed so 
necessary in the pursuit of a blue ribbon—when the ears of a dog are trimmed to make them 
conform to a style deemed smart by some fanciers—the glamour is taken from the horse and 
dog show as well as from the race track. ; 

Local friendly competition under good auspices, where both horses and dogs are judged on 
the basis of the good points acquired by careful breeding and not by a surgical operation, is in 
a separate category. But the commercial show which demands the tortuous shipment of 
animals from one locality to another, from one more-or-less disinterested handler to another, 


deserves nothing but condemnation. ies ayo 


Contrary to popular conception, cock and dog fights are not contests reminiscent 

COCK AND DOG : ; : ae 
FIGHTING of a distant past. Certain magazines advertising these contests, as well as 
fighting dogs and cocks for sale, are published despite the fact that most states 

have enacted prohibitory legislation. 

To counteract any feeling that humane organizations may be too seriously concerned about 
minor details of animal protection, it might be well to emphasize the fact that cockfighting is a 
major activity with a certain so-called sporting fraternity. It is not generally known that in 
preparing a bird for fighting, his natural spurs are cut down to a mere fraction of their original 
length and sharp steel gaffs, an inch or more in length, substituted. Contests such as these 
are gory spectacles and normal people should be willing to endorse whole-heartedly any 
movement to bring about the discontinuation of exhibitions where dumb creatures are vi- 
ciously exploited. 


* * * 


Most roadside animal marts and pet shops need constant supervision. Neglect 
INSPECTION OF ae 
PET SHOPS such as failure to feed, water and exercise regularly animals for sale, poor sani- 

tary practices and the denial of veterinary care when needed, indicate the prin- 


cipal weaknesses of such establishments. ely aaa 


The sale of Easter chicks and ducklings as playthings for children cannot 
be too harshly condemned. The average reader will fail to appreciate 
fully the extent of suffering which follows handling and mauling and lack of 
proper feed and general care. A ruling by the Health Department of the City of Boston pro- 
hibits the sale of less than twelve to a customer. While this discourages the practice to a 
large extent within the City limits, unless ten-cent stores and like establishments voluntarily 
agree to discontinue their sale, state legislation will be sought to restrict traffic in living crea- 
tures to those establishments which are properly equipped to care for them. Each year 
League agents visit the variety shops and chloroform all chicks and ducklings under a standard 
health level. css eee 


EASTER CHICKS AND 
DUCKLINGS 


Although the use of horses in everyday business has decreased to a mini- 
Sales SCHOOLS, mum as compared with the period before the general adoption of trucks 
SALES STABLES AND : : ; al 
HORSES FOR HIRE 22d automobiles as a means of transportation, enough of them are still in 
daily service to justify more time and attention than can be given to them 
under present conditions. 
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All public sales and auctions are covered and the provision of the law, which forbids the sale 
of any horse which cannot be worked without violating the anti-cruelty laws, is strictly 
enforced. 

The number of riding horses is increasing steadily and stables where they and draft animals 
are kept for hire are under constant supervision. 

All horses physically unfit for the work they are found to be doing are humanely put away. 
When not voluntarily surrendered, they are acquired through due process of law. Border-line 
cases, meaning those which are rapidly approaching a hopeless condition, are purchased for 
from five to seven dollars. Failure to do so would result in their sale and further use in some 
remote section for as long as they could hobble. 

k ok 


Every report of cruelty to animals is carefully investigated by a qualified agent. 
No complaint is considered too trifling to warrant best corrective effort. Seven 
members of the staff are officially connected with the State Police and are au- 
thorized to make arrests and to prosecute in the courts for acts which violate the anti-cruelty 
statutes. With the exception of the type of case which demands arrest and trial every effort is 
made to correct abuse without court action. 


INVESTIGATION 
OF COMPLAINTS 


* * * 


Unless horse- and ox-pulling contests, popular attractions at county fairs, are carefully 
checked abuses creep in. While rules barring intoxicated drivers, the use of whips, 
and other harsh measures tend to keep them under control, the restraining influence of 
animal welfare agents has been found necessary to insure complete observance of established 
regulations. 


PULLING 
CONTESTS 


* * * 


During a portion of the winter months, when lakes and rivers and other natural food 
sources are icebound, the feeding of wild ducks and gulls within a limited area becomes 
a responsibility of the League. Thousands of these birds seek the comparative safety 
and comfort afforded by the waters of the Fenway, Jamaicaway, certain sections of the 
Charles River and tributaries, and other protected spots. Each morning, when conditions 
require it, grain and supplementary foods are distributed. 

Oil pollution of rivers and coastal waters is forbidden by Federal Statute, yet frequently 
waste oil is discharged by passing vessels under cover of darkness. Hundreds of birds alight 
in the floating patches of oil which separates the feathers, enabling the water to soak into the 
body thus making flight for any appreciable distance impossible, with the result that most of 
them drown. A few reach shore, but the attempt to remove the oil from their plumage sets up 
an active dysentery from which they die after days of suffering. League agents patrol these 
areas and chloroform all birds found in hopeless condition. 

The foregoing is simply suggestive of the many problems affecting wild life which challenge 
the League. More attention than is at present possible should be given to the development of 
humane traps and to a careful survey of thickly wooded areas following each annual hunting 
season to locate and put away badly wounded and crippled animals. 


WILD LIFE 
PROBLEMS 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


Thoughtlessness and ignorance of the fundamental needs of dependent animal life underlie many 
cruel practices. For years the League, reflecting the conviction of the whole humane movement, has 
recognized the imperative need for acquainting children with the interdependence of human and 
animal life; the rights and needs of pets, other domestic animals and wild life; and with the necessity 
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for conserving natural resources as they affect all creation. This instruction, which today is recognized 
by leading educators as an important factor in developing character and personality in the child, has 
been carried on since the birth of the League through the medium of lectures, classroom teaching and 
by the distribution of literature, with the addition of motion pictures as soon as they became available. 

For the past twelve years two specially trained teachers have visited the schools daily giving mar- 
ionette performances designed to impress children with their responsibility for good treatment of pets 
and to acquaint them with the broader aspects of animal welfare. Great liberties have been taken 
with the stories of Peter Rabbit, Hansel and Gretel, Little Red Riding Hood, John of the Woods, Tanya, 
The Three Little Pigs, The Three Bears, and other tales which appeal to the young. They are charged 
throughout with lessons in kindness and practical education in animal lore. It is of necessity enter- 
tainment of the highest order, but letters received daily from teachers and children stamp puppets as 
pedagogically sound media for developing right attitudes toward dependent animal life. During the 
vacation period the teaching is continued at the Children’s Center on Carver Street. 


THE BAXENDALE FOUNDATION 


Amrita Island 


Amrita Island lies in Buzzard’s Bay off Cataumet, Massachusetts, approximately sixty-five miles 
from Boston. A tract of about six acres, it is one of the gems of the Cape Cod country. Five houses 
on the Island proper and one on the mainland provide comfortable living quarters for seventy-five 
persons. Here for many years was the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Albert Baxendale. 
Upon the death of Mrs. Baxendale it was bequeathed in trust to Harvard University with the condi- 
tion that it be kept as a permanent Baxendale Memorial and that a free summer institute be established 
and maintained for the promotion of Humane Education. In 1934, finding the enterprise somewhat 
out of line with its curriculum, Harvard, with the approval of the Probate Court, transferred the trust 
to the League to carry out the purposes of the bequest. 

From 1936 until interrupted by the War in 1942 lectures and classes for the training of public and 
private school teachers in humane educational work, and for the education and training of men and 
women as officers, directors, executives and workers in the field of child and animal protection through- 
out the United States, were conducted. As soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities the courses 
will be resumed with special emphasis upon the training of field workers. The lack of such men is the 
most serious handicap to the expansion of the humane movement. 


LIVE STOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


Each year ten million animals are bruised or crippled on the farm, while being transported to market, 
or in the abattoirs. One animal out of every five slaughtered is bruised or crippled. If the hidden 
losses, those which are discovered in packing plants after the carcasses are dressed and by retail meat 
merchants and ultimate consumers, could be accurately determined that figure would be increased to 
an unbelievable extent. It is reported that 150,000,000 pounds of meat are wasted annually. 

To those who might question the League’s participation in a project to reduce economic loss, it may 
be said briefly that any refinement in the handling of live stock which reduces monetary loss automati- 
cally prevents cruelty. On that premise, the League was instrumental in organizing the Eastern 
States Livestock Loss Prevention Association in 1936. Membership includes representatives of the 
various state and federal departments of agriculture, agricultural colleges and schools, granges, 4-H 
clubs, packing plants, railroads, veterinarians, extension services, farm periodicals, and the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 
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Its purpose is to instruct in intelligent handling of live stock and to correlate the efforts of individuals 
and organizations interested in the prevention and reduction of losses beginning with the producer. 
An extensive treatise, prepared by the League and widely distributed, deals with the principal diseases 
and practices which contribute toward waste and suffering. It urges: 


Adoption of sanitary measures in the interest of disease control 
Observance of scientific feeding and watering practices 

Raising calves until strong enough to endure shipping hardships 
Prevention of horn growth in calves 


: 
Removal of projecting nails, splinters, bolts, and sharp objects from cattle pens, feed racks, 
trucks and stock cars 


Light feeding and watering just before shipping 

The use of sand and fine gravel under straw bedding in trucks and stock cars to prevent slipping 
Wetting sand bedding in summer before loading hogs 

Non-use of straw bedding for hogs in hot weather 

The use of good loading chutes 

Slow loading in stock cars and trucks 

The use of canvas slappers instead of clubs, canes, prods and whips 
Snug loading, but not overloading or overcrowding 

Partitioning of mixed loads 

Partitioning of calves from cattle 

Tying and partitioning of bulls from other cattle in transit 


Employment of reliable truckers who: 


Possess good equipment 

Drive carefully and avoid sudden stops 

Load and unload slowly and carefully 

Slow down on sharp curves 

Back trucks slowly and carefully against loading and unloading platforms 
Use cleated inclines 

Do not lift sheep by wool, ears or tails 

Provide strong canvas covers as protection from weather extremes 


In order to reach the actual handlers of live stock to impress them with the serious consequences of 
a hasty kick or blow or inattention to such details as listed, an attractive booth is maintained at the 
principal agricultural fairs throughout New England. Motion pictures, comparing right and wrong 
practices, are shown continuously; meat models, demonstrating the results of abusive and careless 
tactics, are attractively displayed; literature, dealing with animal care and disease control, is distributed. 
Visitors to the booth are encouraged to discuss any problem relating to live stock. 

Prevention of cruelty, rather than prosecution in the courts after acts of cruelty have been committed, 
is the fundamental purpose of the humane movement. The Animal Rescue League of Boston does 
not hesitate to seek punishment vigorously for mistreatment of animals when the facts in individual 
cases warrant it, but feels that education of the type suggested is the most effective antidote for cruelty. 
A complete booklet on live stock loss prevention, the immature calf problem and electric stunning of 
food animals prior to slaughter, will be mailed upon request. 
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NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston is a member of The American Humane Association, the New 
England Federation of Humane Societies, Inc., and the Massachusetts Federation of Humane Societies. 
Through these affiliations it not only keeps in touch with developments and needs all over the country, 
but is able to lend its active support toward helping weaker organizations and in improving the service 
to the dumb creation to which the whole movement is committed. 

At the present time it is actively supporting a nation-wide effort, inaugurated by The American Hu- 
mane Association, to reduce the period during which live stock may legally be transported without 
unloading for feeding, watering and exercise; in developing a calf-feeding formula which will make it 
profitable for farmers to raise calves until they are of an age which will enable them better to with- 
stand shipping hardships; and to bring about a resumption of research in electric stunning prior to 
slaughter. When floods, hurricanes or like disasters occur, the League, through its own agents, meets 
local needs, and, under the banner of The American Red Star Animal Relief, the national Red Cross 
for animals, renders all help possible over a wider territory. It is active in seeking and maintaining 
protective laws, especially in New England, such as the present statutes which forbid the cropping of 
dogs’ ears and the docking and setting-up of horses’ tails. 


* * * 


The League is a factor in safeguarding public health. The stray dog is admittedly the most common 
source of rabies. Enforcement of the compulsory dog licensing law, the collection of unlicensed dogs 
and the maintenance of two principal shelters with branches and receiving stations in Boston, Chelsea, 
Dedham, Lynn, Eastham and West Harwich, to which stray animals may be taken, is a noteworthy 
service in the control of rabies and other maladies to which man is susceptible—ringworm and scabies 
among them. Fortunately, comparatively few animal ailments can be directly “communicated to 
human beings. Psittacosis (parrot fever); Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever, which can be spread by 
the bite of wood ticks; Glanders in horses; Bovine Tuberculosis; Brucillosis (Bang’s Disease); and 
Mastitis in cattle are about the only additional exceptions. Infection from Mastitis is, at least in a 
general sense, limited to septic sore throat. Glanders is as rarely encountered as Rabies. Failure to 
mention these limitations could readily lead to unwarranted concern as to the germ-carrying possi- 
bility of domestic animals, including household pets. Federal meat inspection is the major safeguard 
against the spread of the cattle diseases mentioned, but the inspection service maintained by the League 
prevents the shipment of many animals so afflicted. 

kok ok 


Maintenance of League activities depends largely upon voluntary subscriptions and its healthy 
growth reflects public confidence and good will. However, in order to continue the broad program of 
relief and education outlined, it has been found necessary to make appeals to members and friends each 
year for the special support of Live Stock Loss Prevention work, for replenishment of the Horse Relief 
fund, and for the success of the Annual Fair, the proceeds of which are used for general purposes. It 
must be made clear that membership does not carry with it any obligation to respond to these appeals 
and that all who contribute in any manner, unless the gift is designated for a stated purpose, participate 
in furthering all objects of the League. , 

SR noe 


All who are financially able are expected to make a contribution when adopting a dog or a cat. 
Charges are made for spaying and castration of owned animals, for burials and cremations, and for 
‘boarding a horse at Pine Ridge in Dedham. Nevertheless, exceptions are made whenever circum- 
stances warrant it. Inability to make a contribution does not prevent the placement of a pet in a 
desirable home. Dogs and cats are spayed or castrated free of charge when the operation is necessary 
to prevent parting with them or for other good reason. A horse is not deprived of needed care, rest or 
pasturage at Pine Ridge because of an owner’s inability to pay. 
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This indicates the limitation of revenue other than membership dues, contributions for general and 
special purposes and income from invested funds. 

Reference to the financial report on page 15 will disclose that despite careful management expenses 
for the year 1944 exceeded income by $12,896.21. 

It is hoped that an analysis of the nature and extent of League activities will lead to new member- . 
ships and additional support under other plans of financing. 


MEMBERSHIP 


A large membership scattered through the territory served by the League could well be termed the 
life blood of the organization. In addition to the steady income from dues, a widespread membership 
produces more authentic reports of cruelty to animals than any other source. It is an aid in connection 
with legislative activities. It leads to such an intimate knowledge of the service rendered as to prompt 
bequests. 

Membership Fees 


Dilerares Poe tect $100.00 in one payment Active: .).45..5.. 6G eee $5.00 annually 
NUD DOLLIN eee seat on 25.00 annually Associate... . . 2... tis . esd cee 
Contributing..-...... 10.00 annually Junior... 34 Je .25 annually 


* * ro 


Donations of varying amounts appeal more strongly to many people than regular membership. At- 
tention is called to the fact that contributions of every character are allowable as deductions in com- 
puting Federal Income Taxes. <A table prepared by Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, deals with the net 
cost of gifts of one hundred dollars and upward under the 15% deductible Federal Income Tax provision: 


Net Income Before Limit of Deductible 
Deducting Personal Net Cost Net Cost Net Cost Gift 
Exemption or Credit of Gift of of Gift of of Gift of (15 percent of col. A) 

for Dependents $100 $500 $1,000 (ft of Will Cost 
$ 3,000 $81.60 
4,000 78.60 
5,000 78 .60 
7,000 74.60 $373 .00 
10,000 66.60 333 .00 $674.00 $ 1,500 $1,027.00 
15,000 58.00 290 .00 580.00 2,250 1,330.50 
20,000 48 .00 240.00 486 .00 3,000 1,512.00 
25,000 42.00 210.00 420.00 3,750 1,633 .50 
35,000 36 .00 180.00 360.00 ~* 5,250 1,993 .50 
50,000 31.00 155.00 310.00 7,500 2,379 .00 
100,000 17.00 85.00 170.00 15,000 2,674.00 
BEQUESTS 


Whether a fortune be large or small, it is a satisfaction to leave some part of it as a memorial which 
will continue to nourish a vital public service after death. It cannot be stated too strongly that with- 
out the limited endowment which has been acquired through bequests the League could not have de- 
veloped to its present place of importance in the community. It is an acknowledged leader, recog- 
nized internationally, in the field of animal welfare. This booklet does little more than indicate how 
it meets everyday problems and the path it is following in seeking to remedy conditions which need . 
correcting. ‘The extent to which it can function in uprooting those practices which cause suffering and 
foster mistreatment is limited only by the funds available for the purpose. It is hoped that an honest 
appraisal of conditions as they exist—the knowledge that definite progress has been and is being made, 
and the promise that persistent, well-directed effort will raise the standard of animal care to a high level 
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within a comparatively few years—will prompt inclusion of the Animal Rescue League of Boston in 
beneficiaries named at the time wills are drawn. 
es: Wee 


The following, including the data on life insurance, is reproduced in part from the 1945 Year Book 
of the Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago: 

“The amount of a legacy to certain types of charitable institutions is an allowable deduction in 
computing Federal estate taxes, and since the amount of the estate subject to taxes is reduced, the 
lower tax brackets apply.” 

The League falls within this statutory provision and legacies to it are deductible. 


TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE LOW COST OF A BEQUEST TO A 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 


Amount of Effective 

Net Estate Bequest to Reduction Cost 

Before Charitable in Estate of the 
Exemptions Institution fh tha Bequest 
$100,000 $ 5,000 $ 2,500 $ 2,500 
200,000 10,000 2,840 7,160 
300,000 15,000 4,040 10,960 
500,000 50,000 14,400 35,600 


*In making this computation it was assumed that the State inheritance taxes would not exceed the 
80% credit allowed on the Federal return. 


“Although the foregoing table may not be precise in every respect, it is sufficiently accurate to serve 
as a guide. The last column purports to show the ‘cost’ to the estate of the bequest to a charitable 
institution after deductions made possible by reason of the bequest. For example, the last line shows a 
$500,000 net estate and a bequest of $50,000 and that the ‘cost’ to the estate of the person making the 
bequest the tax liability against his estate is reduced by $14,400. 


The Advantages of Bequests Provided Through Life Insurance 
A Bequest made by a Life Insurance policy to Charity is a direct route by contract. It is clean-cut. 
It by-passes the Estate. 
The contract for Charity is built up with annual income and is not confused with the capital assets of an estate. 
Life Insurance is paid in cash and within ten or fifteen days after the death of the Donor. 


It can also be chosen so that it can Endow during the lifetime of the donor if such a contract is desired. A 
Twenty-five-year Endowment is used frequently. 


There is no thought on the part of the family or distant relatives to question it. 
A gift made through Life Insurance saves the cost and expenses of Executor’s fees. 


A premium on a Life Insurance policy comes out of annual income and is allowed as a deductible item up to 15% 
of income—under Federal Tax laws. 


If a person is in the 60% or 70% Income Tax bracket the 15% which goes to Charity through a Life Insurance 
Premium reduces the balance of the income to a lower Income Tax bracket. 


“There is another way of looking at these annual premiums. If one is in, say, the 70% Income Tax 
bracket, one is really using 30¢ dollars to build a fund for Charity. 

‘A Life Insurance policy, irrevocably given to Charity has collateral advantages, as it gradually ac- 
quires increasing cash values. If the donor is unable to complete all payments under the contract, 
the Charity can use the cash value of the policy. 


* 
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“The giving of a Life Insurance policy creates a Bequest large enough to accomplish a purpose which 
the donor has.dreamed of doing some day should his ship come in. A Bequest of this type lends itself 
to the creation of a Memorial. 

“Life Insurance is a clean-cut asset—free from the encumbrances that some properties possess. 

“If a person desires, he may use a single sum, say $10,000 and buy a Life Insurance policy with a 
death benefit of $20,000 instead of making annual premiums. This is a method of doubling the gift 
to the Society. 

‘“*A Gift made through Life Insurance is free from publicity.” 


BUILDING PLANS 


Recognizing the desire of many people to contribute toward the acquisition of a strictly tangible 
object rather than to a fund for general purposes, an outline of such a project is being included. 
There are three urgent reasons for the erection of a new headquarters building: » 


The need for costly repairs to the present building, which would not be justified due to inadequacy and general 
condition. 


The need for a greatly enlarged and better organized Clinic with separate reception facilities. 


The demands of a rapidly growing Humane Education Department. 


Additional Clinic Requirements 


Proper consideration for animals treated by veterinarians in private practice as well as those brought 
to the League Clinic prompts the inclusion of a first-class diagnostic laboratory and a contagious- 
disease ward, to be made available to all reputable practitioners. 

Comparatively few veterinarians are expert pathologists and practically all of them lack complete 
analytical equipment. The present necessity for sending specimens considerable distance for expert 
study and analysis frequently causes valuable time to be lost in cases where an immediate diagnosis 
is imperative. 

Animals suffering from distemper, enteritis, and other contagious diseases cannot be accepted by 
the average veterinary hospital without peril to other patients. Operating on the principle of the 
“oreatest good to the greatest number” private establishments cannot be justly criticized for refusing 
such cases, but the League, at least in the case of strays, must at times provide shelter, treatment and 
care regardless of complications. 

It can readily be appreciated why a contagious-disease ward and a diagnostic laboratory must he 
features of the new building. 


Humane Education 


An auditorium large enough to accommodate several hundred children and class rooms which will 
provide facilities for instructing children of various grade levels are imperative needs for the proper 
development of the Humane Education Department. 

The primary function of the whole humane movement is prevention of cruelty rather than prosecu- 
tion after acts of cruelty have been committed. It has been truly said: ‘‘ Teach a child to love a cat 
or dog or bird and you have touched the divine spark in that youngster’s soul. Make a child responsible 
for the daily care of some pet and you have started the humane education of a future citizen.” That 
seems to be the answer to any who might question the value of child training as a means of preventing 
mistreatment of animals and the need for the expansion which the new building will make possible. 

rf WSLS 


The development of the activities which have been barely outlined in this booklet has been made 
possible through the generosity of friends who for the most part have been actuated by purely ethical 
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motives. To them the League extends grateful appreciation. May it be stressed to the vast army of 
non-members that, in addition to the moral rightness of considerate treatment of dependent animal 
life, common justice and fair play demand some return for the food we eat and the clothing so necessary 
for the protection of our bodies. Because these commodities are handled “‘over the counter”’ as 
finished products, too little thought is given as to their origin. Without the beasts and the birds they 
would be non-existent. 

However, the better philosophy which should underlie all gifts to charity is contained in the words 
of Henry Drummond: 

“T shall pass through this world but once; any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness 
that I can show to any living creature, let me do it now; let me not defer it or neglect it, for I shall 
not pass this way again.” 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 
For the year ended January 31, 1945 


Memberships 
Liters. 0 


INCOME 


INGA Oh eas ek Oe aa a eee ed ee OL ee Re lity 2 oto clot og 2 
ABSOCIATS Mey te icc 5 See ee aie ides Sections tah alo to tele else) ee leet eal Atte ee 


Junior.... 
Contributing. 
Supporting. . 


‘Annual Pair InGomen i 2 eaee nh as hates, 54 SG gd ota ole. aici FO eee eer 


Less Expenses) goesce safe 


Donations for General Purposes. 2.0... 625006 ccc cnet be cece gene cece rene ees ew em ees 
Income from: Investments 6) cea. cccstits We sete Few sat oho © ticle Gone Vince Nae lay Sats oe eae 
Income from Drust Hinds ae settee. eae hos tis, oak pero stile eee 43 
Receipts for Rescuing Animals... .......... 0.6. sees ete eeeeneet ett e ne tee ences 
Receipts for Quite tenes Dore a aaa yams ervey 4-17} 


Clinic Income. ‘ 
Donation for Equipment. . 


Less Expeised. iss coe oo neh or Wen ors ae ea cee Pais atte dn Sins ah a Ne ae 


Blectric: Gaver nriescc. oe oa 
Miscellaneous Income. 


Total Income Available for General Purposes........-.....----- 


EXPENSES 


Motor Collection Seryice Expenses). c.. cise. cos cats eens e fers eked wie oles ovata alateneiele 
Tress ImCOmG ste tee es cer en Er ee tafovat tele neaboa Grain oer: S dicks ss state teeter ee 


Brpnch! Reteiyraiietions UApensee daar sigh hoe sts. age < See ae ea 


Less Income. . . 
Donation for Sheldon Branch. 
Income from Ella F. Burritt. 


$2,217.81 
1,000.00 
211.57 


$ 400. 
1,928. 
1,063. 

AQ. 
80. 
75. 


$ 9,251. 


2,447 . 


$ 7,454.81 
1,359.10 


$ 8,813.91 
4,923.11 


$ 7,747. 
4,540. 


$ 7,160. 


3,429. 


Our Fourroorep Frimenps Expenses.....-.... 2... cece cece ee cece cece etter eens 
Tees TeGie i os be ee IEE hs ENE Moet on Mgegahas 2.6 oe ol eas 


Hamane Education, Bxpenaes. sok tc bP sai ee eee oes necte oe eh ema eee ee seen 


Less Income”. 23 @04hcece 


pronita Vgland, Expenisg tegen 28+ cer” >* Seulabrica anya aldge, Sete ari 


Pine Ridge Branch Expenses. . 
Less Income. 


Income from Bartlett [Atigell Bune 5 Same eerie cast Mase oc mi 


General Expenses 


"$1,378.03 
1,466.15 


$ 4,945. 
1,227. 


$ 1,614. 
376. 
$ 4,336. 


2,844. 


Salaries and Wages.=%:-.di.- exiy a repre a ion Ee Magy OM cag. = ones eh vicina 
Extra Labor sic Bae ee eae er ut LE es en on 0k Oh» MS oat hc 


Pensions. 
Provisions... 


Se iran] Chiitotornn ty ce Rae rn te Bie oe ee 
Purchased Steanitcce eek Aa ae aoe re hol Shee ARR ene Sa tales apa S oles 
orally BB oh aha A diey oT Is 28s MART re ENG TRA hoagie eo ee 


Water. . 

Telephone. . 

Advertising. . 

Postage. . 

Office Supplies and Printing. . 


Repairs and Renewals. EERE UE Gitar eomes FR 


Insurance . 
Services of Second National ‘Bank, 
Travel Expense. . 


Alan Street Shelter. Se eae ety sy Pe pagan fae 


Sundries. . 


Total Expenses...... 


Excess of Ae ates over Income for year ended January 31, 1945, “Paid from 


General Fund. 


$71,774. 
6,228. 
525. 
2,270. 
399. 
1,324. 
536. 
AW 
2,028. 
1,281. 
731. 
964. 
531. 
2,596. 
2,572. 
584. 
583. 
4,062. 


$100,102. 


99,213.08 


$112,998. 94 


$ 12,896.21 


